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PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES 


Adopted by the Annual Meeting of the U. S. Section, 
WILPF, Held at Oberlin College, June, 1956 


Principles 


The Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom was originated 
in 1915 in the midst of the first World 
War with Jane Addams as its first presi- 
dent. Throughout its history it has main- 
tained a policy and program consistent 
with its purpose to work by non-violent 
neans for the establishment throughout 
the world of those political, economic, 
social and _ psychological conditions 
which can assure peace and freedom. 


PEACE 


Peace is much moic «an the absence 
of war or the maintenance of order 
through dominance of force. It is a posi- 
tive principle of human relations and 
can be found only where there is free 
cooperation for the common good. 


FREEDOM 


Freedom is more than the absence of 
unwarranted interference with  indi- 
vidual actioh or expression. It is the 
right to contribute to decisions on gov- 
ernmental policies and programs for the 
common good. Only where the right to 
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participate is fully encouraged can a 
peaceful and cooperative society be built. 


JUSTICE 


Justice is essential to peace and free- 
dom. Justice includes both equality 
among individuals within a nation and 
equality among nations. It requires that 
responsible governments, national and 
local, must faithfully uphold the right 
to an open and fair trial, due process 
and equality before the law. It requires 
the development of international coop- 
eration to channel the dynamic forces 
of scientific discovery and economic 
change for the enrichment of all. 


International Policies 


I. THE UNITED NATIONS 


Since 1915 the League has stood for 
strong international organization 
functioning democratically within the 
framework of law as essential to lasting 
peace. It supports the United Nations 
as a stage of such an organiization. The 
effectiveness of the United Nations will 
depend on the willingness of the nations 
to use it and to limit sovereignty when 
it is necessary for international coop- 
eration and the welfare and security of 
all mankind. 


The primary function of the United 
Nations in its present stage is to provide 
an instrument for the expression and 
development of a world opinion trans- 
cending and mediating the interests of 
particular nations or blocs. 


The existing facilities for peaceful 
change. mediation, conciliation, negotia- 
tion and judicial review must be used 
to the fullest, leading to the eventual 
development of world law replacing 
force in the settlement of disputes. 


The League encourages the voluntary 
acceptance by all nations of the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice for legal disputes and 
the withdrawal of restrictive reserva- 
tions which have been placed upon that 
jurisdiction by individual nations. 


The United Nations can function ade- 
quately only if the independence of the 
Secretariat as stated in the Charter is 
maintained and if all the people of the 


world are included as members of the 
United Nations and are represented by 
their de facto governments. 


The League urges the governments to 
give greater support to the Economic 
and Social Council and the specialized 
agencies dedicated to removing the 
causes of human misery. The extension 
of their services combined with the pro- 
vision for needed capital through inter- 
national agencies, would not only aid in 
raising the standard of living of man- 
kind but also provide valuable experi- 
ence in international cooperation. 


Il. DISARMAMENT 


The arms race is the center of the 
vicious circle that dominates interna- 
tional relations today. It is both the 
symptom of our failure to develop effec- 
tive international institutions and the 
cause of continued failure. Only a bold 
program for total universal disarma- 
ment, coupled with the constructive use 
of the resources thus made available 
and supported by widespread popular 
demand, will inspire the effort needed to 


break this deadlock. 


Negotiations must move forward 
from the important areas of agreement 
already reached in the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission to a more 
comprehensive plan looking beyond pres- 
ent goals for partial disarmament toward 
total and universal disarmament. This 
disarmament should be based on the 
maximum possible controls and _safe- 
guards, but agreement should not be 
made contingent on the impossible goal 


of perfect inspection. Some faith is a 
small enough price for survival. Action 
will help to create the climate of faith. 
A first step might well be the cessation 
of H-bomb testing and the agreement 
by the powers having possession of nu- 
clear weapons to stop the development 
of intercontinental ballistic missiles. 


III. PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


Atomic energy is a product of the 
scientific genius of many nations and a 
potentiality for good or evil that 
transcends national boundaries. It can 
provide a key to functional supra- 
national developments, which will pro- 
vide a fertile soil for the growth of that 
measure of world community so urgently 
needed. The promise of this great new 
force must not be sacrificed to the power 
struggle between nations or blocs of 
nations. Technical information and dis- 
coveries must be freely disseminated, 
and nuclear fuels must be made avail- 
able to all nations on terms within their 
reach through a universal international 
agency with powers to guarantee its use 
for peaceful purposes only. Disarma- 
ment is of course a pre-condition for the 
full utilization of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes. 


IV. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


The low economic status of vast areas 
of the world results in human suffering 
as well as in serious international prob- 
lems..We therefore support an interna- 
tional program of mutual assistance 
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which takes account of the magnitude 
and long-term nature of the problem and 
is free of power politics. 

While we appreciate the value of gov- 
ernment and private programs we be- 
lieve that programs carried on through 
the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies are preferable, since they fur- 
nish adequate safeguards against eco- 
nomic exploitation, lessen fear of 
imperialistic aims or military commit- 
ments, and inspire the confidence essen- 
tial to achieve peaceful development. 

Economic crises and despair often 
drive people to the remedies offered by 
totalitarianism while economic and so- 
cial welfare provides greater oppor- 
tunity to develop democratic institu- 
tions. 

The economic health of all nations 
depends upon free interchange of goods 
without consideration of political dif- 
ferences. This free flow of goods is one 
of the best means toward international 
cooperation and world stability. 

Disarmament will free the resources 
needed to further these economic goals, 
but a substantial start must not wait 
while disarmament is being negotiated. 


V. SELF-DETERMINATION OF 
PEOPLES 


The Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom believes that the 
exploitation of subject peoples must end. 
Believing that the United States, con- 
sistent with its historical experience, 
should support the principle of self- 
determination, it deplores the subsidiz- 
ing of colonial powers and the support 
of reactionary leaders. It rejects all 
policies which allow political, economic 
or military expediency to take prece- 
dence over human rights and freedom. 
It deplores the fact that the Trusteeship 
Council of the United Nations, de- 
signed to advance ‘non-self governing 
territories toward independence, has not 
been supported faithfully by some mem- 
ber states. It calls upon all governments 
of the world to implement the principle 
of self-determination of peoples. 


VI. FREE MOVEMENT OF 
PEOPLES 


The WILPF is deeply concerned over 
the problems of people made homeless 
and stateless by war and oppression and 
vigorously opposes transferring them 
without their consent. It urges full finan- 
cial and political support for the office 
of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees and early ratifica- 
tion of the Convention on Status of 
Refugees and the Convention on State- 
less Persons. It further urges continued 
support for the United Nations Refugee 
Fund which is used for the care and 
maintenance of refugees through a num- 
ber of programs to help them integrate 
into their present country of residence. 


VII. HUMAN RIGHTS 


The Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom reaffirms its 
faith in the fundamental rights and in 
the dignity and worth of the human 
person. The League believes “all human 
beings are born free and equal in dig- 
nity and rights; that they are endowed 
with reason and conscience and should 
act toward one another in a spirit of 
brotherhood.” 

Therefore the League supports the 
continuing efforts of the United Nations 
to promote human rights by all non- 
violent means. Such would include all 
actions undertaken by the agencies of 
the United Nations to implement the 
obligations of the Charter; the recogni- 
tion by the General Assembly of meri- 
torious complaints by private petition; 
the United Nations’ inquiry into forced 
labor wherever it is used, and the rati- 
fication and support of the Human 
Rights Covenant by member states. 


The League believes that genocide is 
a crime against humanity and deplores 
the fact that the United States has so 
far refused to ratify the Genocide Con- 
vention. 


Since the right to life is a fundamental 
human right, the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom asserts 
that no authority is entitled to sentence 
a human being to death. Capital punish- 
ment contributes to the brutalization of 
the mind of man. The League holds that 
a State which considers an act of mur- 
der a capital crime ought not to make 
itself guilty of taking life. The League 
holds this view in full agreement with 
the principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations and of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, both of 
which clearly point out that the main- 
tenance of peace is inseparably connect- 
ed with the respect for life and the 
dignity and worth of man. 


Domestic Policies 


I. FREEDOM OF THOUGHT AND 
SPEECH AND RIGHT OF AS- 
SEMBLY 


The guarantee of freedom of thought 
and speech and of the right of assembly 
is basic for a free society. Founded on 
respect for the individual, it affords a 
necessary safeguard both for the indi- 
vidual against tyranny, and for society 
against stagnation. Its protection de- 
mands vigilance on the part of all cit- 
izens, a recognition of the distinction 
between thought or speech and the overt 
act, and an awareness of the evils of 
coercion. 

Fear of espionage and treason breeds 
an atmosphere where measures endan- 
gering independence of thought are 
countenanced or even approved. 

The Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom strongly con- 
demns the continuing infringement of 
the right of freedom of thought, loyalty 
oaths, governmental investigating com- 
mittees, vigilante groups and security 
programs which subject citizens to se- 
cret trials, anonymous accusations, 
charges for undefined crimes, continu- 
ing jeopardy, and summary punishment 
by destroying careers and tarnishing 
reputations. Such measures lead fre- 
quently to praise of unthinking conform- 
ity, to enforced silence, and to penaliz- 
ing of dissent. They reach into the very 
citadel of freedom of thought in re- 
ligious organizations and in institutions 
of higher learning. They thus undermine 
the foundation of American Govern- 
ment. 

The dignity, integrity, and effective- 
ness of government are seriously im- 
paired when citizens become fearful in 
the execution of their duties and are 
exposed to extraordinary risks in the 
exercise of their rights as free men. The 
best defense of American democracy 
lies in the reliance on the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights and on judicial 
procedure. 


II. FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE 


In keeping with our commitment to 
the non-violent settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom 
has consistently opposed compulsory 
military training and service. As an 


alternative, we have steadfastly sought 
and supported non-violent and creative 
solutions to problems of tension and 
strife. 


There are periods in history when 
refusal to cooperate in programs that 
deny and dcbase the dignity of the hu- 
man spirit is the only recourse that can 
conscientiously be taken. Therefore, we 
enforse all those who for conscience’ 
sake are opposed to signing loyalty 
oaths, to paying that share of their 
taxes which goes for military purposes 
or to participating in civil defense activi- 
ties. We uphold the stand of conscien- 
tious objectors, whether they assert 
their claim under the selective service 
law, or whether they make their witness 
by refusing to register. 

The League recommends that in the 
administration and interpretation of 
existing law, basic principles of fair 
play and due process be observed in 
dealing with conscientious objectors; 
and that in prosecutions for violation of 
the selective service law, the conscien- 
tious objectors be accorded the same 
safeguards for a fair trial as are afford- 
ed to other offenders, and that conscien- 
tious objectors who have already served 
a prison sentence shall not repeatedly 
be prosecuted for a continuation of the 
original offense. 


III. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
WELFARE 


The League reiterates its conviction 
that government exists for the sake of 
the citizen. The first concern of govern- 
ment is therefore to obtain and maintain 
the conditions which contribute toward 
the maximum development of its cit- 
izens. 


Wherever private enterprise and in- 
dividual concern fail to provide the 
essential facilities for health, housing, 
education, employment, and economic 
protection for all citizens, the League 
believes it is the province of the gov- 
ernment to make available, through 
proper legislative process, the requisite 
conditions for the maintenance of hu- 
man dignity. In particular the planning 
for the transition to a peace-time econ- 
omy must be immediately undertaken 
by government leadership in order to 
prepare for the changes which will be 
entailed by disarmament. 

It recommends that those natural re- 
sources owned and developed by the 
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ANNUAL MEETING - OBERLIN COLLEGE - JUNE 14-18, 1956 


Meeting Held at First 
Co-ed College in U. S. 


From 8 to 80 years old, from 18 
States and Canada, came 129 women to 
attend the Annual Meeting of the U. S. 
Section, WILPF, at Oberlin College. 
(One Canadian member was so deter- 
mined to attend that she arrived via 
helicopter when no other form of trans- 
portation was available.) Two of your 
Four Lights Editors were participating 
in an Annual Meeting for the first time 
and we are especially happy to be able 
to bring you some of the highlights in 
this supplement. 


What is it that makes the experience 
of an Annual Meeting so stimulating, so 
richly rewarding? Is it getting to know 
so many different kinds of women with 
different geographical and cultural back- 
grounds, yet with more or less your 
slant on world affairs? Is it having 
brought home to you as never before the 
exciting feeling of being part of a world 
movement—the unity of purpose of all 
the international Sections? Is it the 
atmosphere of informed and critical 
analysis of the world today—like a 
breath of fresh air blowing away the 
superficial judgments of a propaganda- 
deluded society? It is, of course, all this 
and more. 


The delegates were women with a con- 
cern for the duties and responsibilities 
of a citizen in a democracy. for search- 
ing out workable alternatives to war, 
and with the determination to inform 
themselves. and then to inform others. 


(Cont, next page, col. 1) 


Leaders’ Reports 


Some of the highlights of our WILPF 
year, said Meta Riseman, National Presi- 
dent, were: The three large conferences 
in New York, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco sponsored by the Committee on 
World Development and World Dis- 
armament: the dream of a field secre- 
tary realized; the Washington legislative 
seminar with its excellent planning and 
practical training; and there were many 
others. . . . The year ahead presents us 
with a challenge to make people aware 
that peace and freedom are more than 
political slogans, to be taken out and 
dusted off every four years and hur- 
riedly stored away again in a closet. 
We must remind our leaders that people 
are more important than oil or bases. 
Let us proceed by strengthening our 
branches, by increasing our membership 
and finding the funds to provide our 
national offices with the equipment they 
need to function more effectively, so 
that we can do a really creditable job 
with these important assignments. 


Some of the delegates at Oberlin 
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Walser Quoted in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Gladys Walser’s speech was extens- 
ively reported by Spencer D. Irwin on 
the editorial page of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. He said in part: 

Mrs. Walser, speaking for this wom- 
an’s organization, founded in 1915 by 
the great Jane Addams, sees many en- 
couraging developments that mark 
progress in man’s endeavor to live to- 
gether peacefully. 

Among these she listed in her talk the 
Afro-Asian Conference at Bandung in 
April 1955; the 10th commemorative 
anniversary of the United Nations at 
San Francisco last June when the 
smaller countries called for the end of 
the cold war, and the Summit Confer- 
ence at Geneva in July. 

Despite the failure of that meeting on 
specific issues, Mrs. Walser believes the 
main achievement was acknowledge- 
ment of the common objective of peace. 


Our grateful acknowledgement 
to all those whose hard work and 
talents made our going smooth: 
Wilma Gaffner, Bonnie Slater, 
Mary Howgate and Marian Dock- 
horn, who organized the crowded 
agenda and took care of a thou- 
sand and one housekeeping details ; 
Marie Klooz, who took minutes by 
the hour; Doris Shamleffer, who 
did yeoman service at the mimeo- 
graph machine; and all the others 
too numerous to name. 


Offer Challenge 


National Administrative Secretary 
Mildred Olmsted said: It is not easy for 
the American people to have access to 
all sources of information and because 
of this they are not well educated in how 
to get peace. WILPF has developed the 
machinery of alternatives to war. It is 
our task to channel our country’s senti- 
ment for peace, which is much stronger 
than our official spokesmen lead the 
world to believe. . .. WILPF has these 
great advantages: we are an interna- 
tional group: we do political work: we 
are non-sectarian; we have a long his- 
tory of having been right. If we believe 
in the objectives, the methods and the 
need for the WILPF. we will solve the 
problems of membership and adequate 
funds. 

Emily Simon, Chairman of the Policy 
Committee, said: When people know 
always where you stand. they are pre- 
pared to listen. This sort of confidence 
is more important than agreement. We 
must make up our minds on the basis 
of our principles and then speak out for 
peace, freedom. justice. human rights. 
Speak at the point where these things 
are being challenged, not when they are 
just parlor conversation. We must not 
spend time accommodating ourselves to 
others and trying to say what we mean 
in such a way that no one may take 
offense. We must spell out our beliefs 
and write them across every situation— 
not only when it is easy or expedient. 


It brought “the realization that the way 
of peace is negotiation, an important 
decision after 10 years of closed doors 
and deaf ears in big power relation- 
ships. 


“Many issues remain to be solved,” 
continued Mrs. Walser, whose group is 
not only well informed, but realistic, 
“dark suspicions dispelled, harsh words 
and frayed tempers controlled, if the 
basic objectives which are the reality 
underlying ‘the spirit of Geneva’ are to 
be implemented. There is still no rap- 
prochement on the settlement of the 
German, Korean, Indo-Chinese and For- 
mosan problems.” 


In Mrs. Walser’s mind one of the 
“most dramatic” decisions of the 10th 
General Assembly “was to break the 
five-year deadlock to extend the princi- 
ple of universality by admitting 16 new 
members.” 


NON-VIOLENCE REDEEMING 

FACTOR, SAYS BAYARD RUSTIN 

Participating in a panel on non-vio- 
lent methods, Bayard Rustin said: “The 
Montgomery boycott has given the 
Negro self-respect; this is the central 
necessary element in any progressive 
society. Societies can only be re- 
deemed by those 
within them who are 
| oppressed. It is a 
terrible thing to 
have been taught 
the wrong thing for 
generations and one 
reason that certain 
white elements be- 
have with violence 
is that they inwardly know that. the 
thing in them which has not been in 
conuict now in conflict. 


on 


Bayard Rustin 


The way they deal with this internal 
problem is to strike at someone else. 
When the black brothers can take the 
slap without striking back, but resist in 
a non-violent way, they help the whites. 
This is a beautiful thing. The mass of 
people will not pursue non-violence 
merely because it is right, but it will 
never succeed unless it has at its center 
people with moral and spiritual mo- 
tives. 
“. .. The behavior of the American 
Negro has the potentiality of freeing the 
American people from a political di- 
lemma. | believe that the South will 
evolve a labor movement based on a 
political philosophy and that soon there 
will be either a liberalized old party or 
a new liberal party. which the WILPF 


can support.” 


A huge demonstration of non- 
violent opposition to segregation 
is being planned jor October 20 in 
Washington. Nexro and white lead- 
ers will organize 100,000 people 
from 48 states. who will march 
silently down Pennsylvania Ave. 
and collect at Lincoln Memorial. 


MEETING HELD... 
(Cont. from preceding page) 

In today’s world there are many pres- 
sures, many self-styled experts; here at 
Oberlin was the search for knowledge, 
for independent thought. and an open- 
minded approach to the multiplicity of 
world problems. 

Here was the search for ways to be- 
come more effective organizationally, as 
when Mildred Olmsted said. “We no 
longer focus on what we want. but on 
how to get it.” 

Here was the emphasis on our inter- 
national character, as when Emily 
Simon said. ““We are all members of an 
international organization; there is no 
such thing as a ‘United States point of 
view’.or an ‘instructed delegate’ to an 
International Congress.” 

Here was the concern for our most 
serious organizational weakness, brought 
out when Mary Arnold (Pa. State 
Treasurer) said, “The only rzalistic way 
in which we will solve our financial 
problems is by building our member- 
ship.” 

And here was the stimulus for the 
future. when President Meta Riseman 
said. “Let us prepare ourselves to meet 
the challenge of the year ahead so that 
we may better do the work for peace 
and freedom to which we are dedicated.” 

Have you ever felt isolated? Misun- 
derstood? Hopeless? We recommend the 
next Annual Meeting as a sure cure for 
such a state of mind. 

THE EpiTors. 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD BRANCH? 


Jeanette Cleary said: A good branch 
informs members: informs the local 
community; shares financial responsibil- 
ity; provides opportunities for legisla- 
tive action; uses good organizational 
procedure; implements program by 
‘projects; speaks out for its beliefs. 
Where does your Branch stand? 


Letter to the Editor 


My first Annual Meeting fulfilled expecta- 
tions beyond my fondest hopes! For a few 
days we lived in a world in which social equal- 
ity was more than a cherished ideal and 
where the spirit of democracy had suddenly 
become flesh- | say this because of the amaz- 
ing‘ degree of fairness and impartiality accord- 
ed everyone who wanted to be heard from the 
floor and because of the.respectful attention 


the delegates gave all the proceedings. 
Whether the work at hand was the hammering 
out of resolutions on the unrelenting anvil of 
sober principle. or whether it concerned cor- 


porate solutions to frustrating branch prob- 
lems. or accepting the hard disciplines of a 
limited financial budget. devotion and zeal 
were the essence of the deliberations. 

One can only conclude from observance of 
such close and dedicated collaboration that 
here was assembled a group of women of 
such refreshing emotional maturity that petti- 
ness and self-seeking were apparently non- 
existent. Each gained a new and enviable dig- 
nity by losing herself in the common pursuit 
of objectives of such ultimate value that their 
final winning seems inevitable! Carry on, 
WILPF! 

Smitn 


THE LIGHTER SIDE 


Mrs. Stewart to Senator X: Congrat- 
ulations! You got a lot of good things 
into the record! 

Senator X: Well, isn’t that what you 
and Raymond Wilson told me to do? 


* * * 


Ruth Chalmers reported that after 
Herculean labor on the part of the Com- 
mittee for World Development and 
World Disarmament in organizing dis- 
armament conferences across the coun- 
try, a government official remarked cas- 
ually, “Amazing how these meetings are 
just springing up all over!” 

* * 


Mrs. Tolles (at meeting on finances) : 
Unless $1,000 a month goes across 
Kitty’s desk. we are in the soup. 

Mrs. Arnett: It does go across, too! 
Sometimes I hardly see it! 

* * 


Agnes Morley defined an expert thus: 
“X is an unknown quantity and spert is 
a little drip under pressure.” 

* 


Member of National Board: First time 
I’ve seen pregnant women at an annual 
meeting—lI think it’s a good sign! 

% * * 


Kathleen Cameron, a member of 
WILPF for two years, is the daughter 
of Dr. Bess Cameron. She was the first 
to raise her hand to ask a question at 
the panel on non-violence. Afterward, 
Emily Simon told Kathy that she was 


going to England soon and would be — 


glad to take a letter to the Queen, since 
Kathy’s question had to do with roy- 
alty. Here is the letter, which FOUR 
LIGHTS prints exclusively: 


"FES Dear Queen: 
= f= I would like to know 
h why if countries get in 
war they have to 
3 make such a big deal 
out of it. If the King, 
Queen or President 
wants to fight so much 
why do they make 
everyone else fight with 
them. Why don’t they 
fight their own battles? 
Thank you if you 
anser. 
Kathy Cameron with Kathleen Cameron, 
Adelaide Baker 8 years old. 


% *% * 


Marta Teele’s husband says W I L 
stands for “Women I Love!” 


HATS OFF! 


. to Helen Beardsley, the Los Angeles 
member who produced, almost single-handed, 
the remarkable H-bomb flyer that was sent 
all over the country. She wrote the copy, got 
the sponsors and organized its distribution. 
She writes: “I want to thank the many WILPF 
Branch presidents who responded to my note, 
written on the edge, asking them to ‘help 
make a significant protest.’ They certainly did! 
We were amazed and grateful for the orders 
that poured in. We had 39,000 published and 
suggested to the FCL in N. California and to 
the Community Church in New York City 
that they do their own, which they did. They 
were most kind and did a lot of getting it 
out to groups and filled all orders.” 

. to the New York City members re- 
sponsible for the May 7 ad in the NV. Y. Times, 
“WE DISSENT, MR. PRESIDENT.” By 
June 13, 162 replies had been received, in- 
cluding requests for information from Ger- 
many, Norway, Denmark and Switzerland. 
Some letters contained money, though none 
was requested in the ad. Senator Morse in- 
serted it in the Congressional Record and it 
is in the records of the hearings of the Special 
Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament. 


"Today the World Disarms"’ 


This is the title of an exciting radio play 
which was broadcast over Cleveland Station 
WGAR the night before our conference 
opened. Written and produced by members of 
the Cleveland Branch, it has been entered in 
a national radio script competition sponsored 
by the Institute for International Order, the 
theme of which is “Action for Peace in Our 
Town.’ A recording of the broadcast was 
played for us one night at dinner and we 
listened with mounting excitement and pride. 
When it was over, there was prolonged ap- 
plause for the authors—Mildred Rothenberg. 
Sally Handleman and Ruth Gladstone. 


The play was produced with profes- 
sional actors. music and sound effects. 
After an introduction which describes 
the WILPF briefly and tells of our An- 
nual Meeting. a narrator begins: “Some- 
day there will be a victory for the people 
of every nation. On that day world 
peace will have been won. Can you 
imagine how this peace will come—this 
peace that will change the world?” 


He goes on to describe the breathless 
waiting of the people as the UN Disarm- 
ament Commission, behind locked doors, 
is winding up weeks of intensive nego- 
tiation. Music begins and then an 
announcer breaks in to say: “We inter- 
rupt this program to bring you a special 
bulletin from the UN . . . microphones 
are set up . . . newsreel and television 
cameras... the massive doors are open- 
ing...” Then he introduces the Secre- 
tary General. who mekes the world- 
shaking announcement of final compro- 
mise and agreement on disarmament. 


Can you imagine the ferment that 
would ensue? People react differently. 
according to their insights. Unrestrained 
joy is almost universal. yet some are 
skeptical. others worried about their 
jobs. Through a series of man-in-the- 
street interviews. all these reactions are 
skillfully brought out and the doubters 
reassured. Then reports from overseas 
begin to come in. From Japan we hear 
these moving words: 


“... There is not a woman bearing a 
child who does not wonder whether her 
newborn will show some strange abnor- 
mality. There is hardly a person with a 
simple headache who does not wonder 
whether it’s a delayed reaction to radio- 
activity. Long after the A-bomb fell, the 
awful fear of the unknown continues to 
plague the Japanese. They breathe a 
sigh of relief now that the rest of man- 
kind shall never know that gnawing fear 
or that sudden terror.” 


At the end. the announcer says: “We 
return you now to Reality. to a world 
not vet disarmed . . .” and a woman’s 
voice tells what the WILPF is doing to 
speed the day when these events may 
happen. 


This is only the briefest outline of a thrill. 
ing half-hour experience. You can have this 
broadcast in your community. It needs only 
the substitution of a short WILPF introduc- 
tion naming your Branch as the sponsor in- 
stead of the Cleveland Branch. Tape record- 
ings will. soon be available. Watch for details 
of how to obtain one in your next issue of 
FOUR LIGHTS. Mimeographed copies of the 
script may be ordered from the Literature 


Office. 2006 Walnut St.. Phila., Pa., at 20c. 


The husband of one of the delegates 
sat in on some of the meetings. We like 
his comment: “Speaking as a minority, 
the actions of the majority thoroughly 
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delighted me! 
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Federal Government be retained for the 
benefit of all our citizens. It deplores 
the trend of turning over to the control 
of individual states and private enter- 
prises, and the lack of a public policy of 
conservation for, such vast natural re- 
sources as offshore oil, mineral deposits, 
forests and grazing lands, and electric 
power generated by our great river 
projects. 

It further deplores the efforts to turn 
over to private business, without ade- 
quate safeguard for the public interest, 
the development of atomic energy for 
industrial and commercial purposes. 


IV. LABOR 


The League believes that a vigorous 
and democratic labor movement is the 
best safeguard for the rights of workers 
and contributes to the best interests of 
a sound economy. It deplores such anti- 
labor legislation as the so-called “right- 
to-work” laws and those features of the 
Taft-Hartley Act which undermine the 
effectiveness of the labor movement. It 
recognizes that strikes are often labor’s 
only effective means to obtain redress of 
legitimate grievances. However, peace in 
labor-management regulations can best 
be achieved by negotiations based on 
mutual consideration and by a sense of 
responsibility to the community on the 
part of both labor and management. 


V, ABOLITION OF DISCRIMINA- 
TION 


Segregation is wrong; it breeds dis- 
crimination; it must be abolished. 

The League urges effective action to 
eliminate from all phases of our national 
life such discrimination as is based on 
race, sex, religion, politics, economic 
status, or national origin. It urges the 
removal of all barriers to the free and 
equal exercise of the franchise and to 
free and equal opportunity for educa- 
tion, employment, housing, public ac- 
commodation and equal pay for equal 
work, The carrying out of this policy 
necessitates not only opposing infringe- 
ments of civil liberties and civil rights, 
but also creating a social climate in 
which discrimination cannot flourish. 


VI. FREEDOM OF COMMUNICA. 
TION AND TRAVEL 


The League condemns all censorship 
of the news which interferes with free 
exchange of opinion and full access to 
reliable information. The League recog- 
nizes that the absence of governmental 
control does not insure the needed free- 
dom of communication. 

To the extent to which the motion 
pictures, press, radio and television are 
not available for the differing, free and 
full expression of opinion, free discus- 
sion and full information on which 
democratic policy depends cannot exist. 

The League further deplores the con- 
trols exerted by those groups within the 
national government and local communi- 
ties or areas that seek to limit release of 
material which they consider contrary 
to their views and opinions. 

Freedom to travel outside the United 
States should be available to all citizens 
as a right and not a privilege. The re- 
quirement of loyalty oaths in passport 
a denial of passports to indi- 
viduals because of opinion or affiliation. 
as well as curtailment of travel to cer- 
tain areas, constitute a threat to the 
freedom and rights guaranteed under the 
Constitution. The interests of democracy 


can best be served by the free flow of 
information, a broad program of cul- 
tural exchange and the guarantee of 
freedom of entry and unrestricted travel 
for visitors to the United States. 


VII. IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


A sound immigration law should per- 
mit the orderly migration of people 
limited only by the ability of this coun- 
try to provide for their social and eco- 
nomic welfare. The law should adhere 
to the principles of non-discrimination 
on the ground of creed, race, political 
opinion, or national origin; protect the 
rights of all citizens whether native-born 
or naturalized, as well as of our resi- 
dent aliens; and preserve the standards 
of fair judicial process and review. 


Dr. Gertrude Bussey is an International 
Honorary Vice-Chairman and member of the 
U. S. Section National Board. Dr. Bussey is 
at present in Geneva where she is writing the 
history of the WILPF. The following message 
to the Annual Meeting arrived too late to be 
read at that time: 


Dear Friends: 

’ I want to send a word 6f greeting to you at 
the time of this Annual Meeting. I wish I 
might be with you to share in the stimulus 
and inspiration that a meeting of our League 
brings. It is a joy to see one’s friends and to 
talk of our common convictions and concerns. 

During these last weeks I have had the great 
privilege of reading the letters of Emily 
Greene Balch when she was the International 
Secretary here at Geneva, and I have been 
newly impressed with her wisdom, her humil- 
ity, the outreach of her sympathy, and above 
all with her devotion to the League. . . . Al- 
though many important people here looked to 
her for advice and cooperation in their work, 
she was never distracted from the League and 
never doubted its value. Time and again she 
pointed out the necessity for financial support 
and without apologies appealed for money for 
running expenses. 

Now I wish to share with you my concern 
for the present situation of the Internationai, 
where expenses for rent, for salaries and for 
travel must be met. This could more easily be 
done with the help of more International mem- 
berships. If you are not an International 
Associate, will you not become one? If you 
are an Associate, perhaps you can secure oth. 
ers, Or can give an extra gift. 

Whenever you are tempted to be discour- 
aged ponder these words of Miss Balch: 

“We are doing all we know how to create 
a spirit among all peoples which will make 
future wars impossible and although the dis- 
proportion between our object and ability is 
so vast, I think of the infinitesimal and 
evanescent snow flakes which can yet in time 
arrest an express train running at full speed.” 

With affectionate greetings to you all, 

Gertrude Bussey. 


If you wish to become an Inter- 
national Associate, pay $5.00 (in 
addition to your local dues) to 
your local treasurer, or send it to 
the WILPF, 2006 Walnut Street. 
Philadelphia 3. Pa. 


The jollowing greetings to the U. S. Section 
from Marie Lous-Mohr, our International 
President, came too late to be read at the 
Annual Meeting: 

“I want to use this opportunity of 
thanking every delegate at this Annual 
Meeting (and through her all the others 
members who made it possible for her 
to attend) for the effort you have put 
into the work of the WILPF, the initia- 
tive and perseverance you have shown, 
for all the cents and dollars you have 
collected for the National as well as for 
the International work. I am quite sure 
it has not always been an easy task— 


Literature Corner 

In anticipattion of the need for mate- 
rial which will be helpful to branches 
(and non-members of the WILPF as 
well) in the busy days ahead, the Litera- 
ture Department has produced a quan- 
tity of new pamphiets and study mate- 
rial. These may all be ordered from 
2006 Walnut Street, Phila. 3, Pa. 

For those who are actively concerned 
with the coming elections, the following 
is highly recommended: 

@ PUT PEACE INTO POLITICS—a 
message for this year of a Presidential 
election: Here is a pamphlet which ex- 
plains the purpose of a special political 
effort in 1956, describes what every 
branch can do, and what every woman 
can do. It also lists sources from which 
additional information may be obtained. 
This is a pamphlet which should be put 
immediately into the hands of every 
member of every WILPF branch. 
2 for 5c; 50 for $1.25. 

@ FLYERS: HUMAN RIGHTS AND 
WORLD DISARMAMENT. These two 
flyers state the position of the WILPF 
for the consideration of candidates and 
voters. They should be used at meetings, 
rallies, discussion groups, on the issues 
involved in the election. 20 for 25c. 

@ PLANKS RECOMMENDED TO PO. 
LITICAL PARTIES, 1956: A list of 
the issues which the WILPF would like 
to see incorporated into the planks of 
the political parties. 20 for 25c. 

A new group of pamphlets in a Hu- 
man Rights Series will be welcome by 
those concerned with this vital issue: 
®@ Pamphlet No. 1—Integration: This 
gives the attitude of the WILPF on the 
Supreme Court Decisions on Integra- 
ttion and the ways in which individuals 
may help to implement the decisions. 
2 for 5c: 50 for $1.00. 
® Pamphlet No. 2—Internal Security: 
This pamphlet gives a brief historical 
background of Sedition Laws and a de- 
scription of the laws now in effect, plus 
the attitude of the WILPF on the inter- 
nal security program. 3 for 10c; 50 for 
$1.25. 

For the use of branches in planning 
their programs for the coming year, 
three Guides for Branch Activity will be 
very helpful: 
© Mimeographed shects offering Guides 
for Branch Activity on three WILPF 
priorities—Human Rights, United Na- 
tions. and World Development and 
World Development and World Dis- 
armament—will be of great value to 
branches planning their programs for 
the coming year. Each one describes the 
scope of the priority, the methods of 
implementation of the priority, and a 
selected bibliography. These are avail- 
able on request. for only the cost of 
postage. 

@ REPRINT: OPEN LETTER TO 
THE PRESIDENT printed in the New 
York Times, May 7, 1956. The letter 
states “We Dissent. Mr. President—we 
do not agree that the explosion of 
H-bombs in the Pacific is necessary for 
our defense.” It goes on to explain why 
“we dissent.” These reprints may be 
ordered at the rate of 3 for 5c; 25 
copies for 40c. 

(Cont. on page 4, col. 3) 


far from it. In spite of that I have the 
firm belief that you will carry on and 
work for the application of WILPF 
ideas and principles throughout the 
world.” 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, OBERLIN, OHIO, JUNE 14-18, 1956 


ECONOMIC vs. MILITARY AID 


TO: The President and Secretary of State 


The Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom at its Annual Meeting in 
Oberlin, Ohio, June 14-18, calls attention to 
the excessive reliance of United States foreign 
policy on military force. It is becoming clear 
that this policy has tended to harden the divi- 
sion of the nations into opposing blocs. It 
has also helped to entrench dictatorship, 
especially in Latin America. The argument 
that a show of military strength would check 
Communism and raise the prestige of the U. S. 
has been disproved. 

We urge a drastic change of our foreign 
aid program from military aid to economic 
aid and technical assistance, to be provided in 
substantial amount and over a long term, such 
as that- proposed in the Rostow-Millikan 
report. 

We believe that our interests and conscience 
should concur in directing such aid to the 
service of human needs, and urge that wher- 
ever possible the aid should be channeled 
through the agencies of the United Nations. 


PASSPORTS 


TO: The Sub-Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization of the House Judiciary 
Committee; The Sub-Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee; The Secretary 
of State. 

The WILPF emphatically rejects the posi- 
tion taken by the Department of State and 
embcdied in House Bill 9991, introduced by 
Representative Walter, denying passports to 
American citizens on the basis of their polit- 
ical beliefs and requiring aplicants for pass- 
ports to sign loyalty oaths. This position is 
clearly inconsistent with our moral commit- 
ments under the Declaration of Human Rights, 
which affirms the right of the individual to 
freedom of opinion and expression and also 
his right to leave any country, including his 
own, and return to his own country. We urge 
both the Executive and Legislative Branches 
of our Government to return to the basic 
American principle that freedom to travel, 
both within and without the United States, is 
a right and not a privilege of all citizens. 


PRESENT UNEMPLOYMENT 


TO: The President and the Secretary of Labor. 
The WILPF notes that in spite of the ap- 
pearance of prosperity, great “pockets” of 
unemployment exist in several of our large 
industries, such as automobile. farm imple- 
ments, and textile. affecting hundreds of 
thousands of workers and their families. 

The present and rapidly increasing use of 
automation without adequate safeguards 
against the displacement of workers. is a defi- 
nite threat to employment in many fields 
including both manual and white collar 
workérs. 

There we ask the President of the U. S. and 
the Secretary of Labor to call a meeting of 
representatives of labor and management, to- 
gether with competent economic advisors, to 
make plans to cushion the impact. of the 
forces making for unemployment by public 
programs of flood control, road _ building, 
school construction. and other programs allo- 
cated so as to give maximum aid to the dis- 
tressed industrial areas. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


TO: Branches of the WILPF. 


The WILPF calls upon all its state branches 
to intensify their efforts to secure from their 
1956.7 Legislatures the abolition of capital 
punishment. 

The League from its inception at the Hague 
in 1915, has considered the right to life as a 
fundamental human right and asserts that no 
authority is entitled to sentence a human 
being to death. This view is in full agreement 
with the principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations and of the Declaration of 
Human Rights which clearly point out that the 
maintenance of peace is inseparably connected 
with the respect for life and the dignity and 
worth of man. 

Capital punishment violates this principle 
and rather than deterring crime contributes 


to the brutalization of the mind of man. Re- 
spect for the supreme worth of every human 
life must be built into the structure of society 
by our laws if it is to be observed by the 
members of that society. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., BUS PROTEST 


TO: Montgomery Improvement Ass’n. and Rev. 
Martin Luther King. Copies to Montgom- 
ery City Council and NAACP. 


The WILPF gives moral support to the 
leaders and participants in the Montgomery, 
Alabama, bus protest. We are heartened by 
this application of the principle of non-vio- 
lence by the Negroes of Montgomery in seek- 
ing the realization of their right to courteous 
treatment and equal access to seats on the 
city buses. We trust that their persistent non- 
violence in the face of arrest and threats of 
violence will speed the day when they and the 
members of all minority groups will achieve 
their rightful stature of full citizenship in 
the U. S. 


ARAB-ISRAELI SETTLEMENT 


TO: The Secretary of State and the Hon. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 

The WILPF commends the efforts of Mr. 
Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary General of the 
United Nations, to bring about an understand. 
ing between the leaders of Israel and Arab 
nations. We urge -the U. S. Government to 
continue to support the efforts of the United 
Nations to find a just and lasting solution by 
consultation and mediation and to be prepared 
to assist in such economic development as 
will relieve the suffering of the people and 
the tensions in this area. 


"RIGHT-TO-WORK" LAWS 


TO: All WILPF Branches. 


The WILPF notes that an increasing num- 
ber of states are passing so-called “Right ‘o 
Work” Laws, prohibiting organized workers 
from exercising their democratic right to 
establish by majority vote a “union shop” 
agreement with their employer. Such laws 
weaken organized labor and threaten stand- 
ards of living and the purchasing power 
needed to keep our economy on an even keel. 

Therefore, we encourage our members on 
the state level to oppose the passage of all 
such laws or. where they already exist. to 
work to rescind them. This will leave the mat- 
ter of the “union shop” to be decided by the 
normal process of collective bargaining. 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


TO: The President, The Secretary of State, 
Hon. Harold Stassen, Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey. 

The WILPF noting that the continued stale- 
mate in disarmament negotiations in the face 
of the threat posed by the spread of atomic 
technology, reaffirms its belief that the only 
basis for security—and indeed survival—is 
total universal disarmament. 

This goal should be pressed by moving for- 
ward from the important areas of agreement 
already reached on limited objectives in the 
U.N. Disarmament Commission to a compre- 
hensive plan looking toward total universal 
disarmament. It should be based on the maxi- 
mum possible controls and safeguards. but 
should recognize that perfect certainty in in- 
spection is a physical impossibility and that 
some risks must be taken for peace in order 
to avoid the far greater risks of a continued 
arms race. 

In the interim. pending comprehensive 
agreements, the U. S. might take some uni- 
lateral steps to encourage reciprocal steps by 
other countries. We especially urge the im- 
mediate cessation of test explosicns of nuclear 
weapons. The legality of these explosions 
under international law is questionable. The 
resulting radiation and fallout threaten the 
health of the present generation and of future 
generations through genetic damage of un- 
predictable amount. Moreover they hold a 
present danger to the people in the immediate 
area. and are an affront to world opinion. 

We also urge the U. S. to seek agreement 
with other leading powers for a ban on the 
development of ballistic missiles and for set- 
ting a United Nations control organ to assure 
the observance cf this ban. 


Literature Corner 


(Cont. from page 3) 

@ 1957 ENGAGEMENT CALENDAR: 
At last the WILPF is able to bring 
to its members and friends an En- 
gagement Calendar of which we can 
,be justly proud. A beautifully designed 
cover, inspiring quotations throughout, 
ample space for noting engagements for 
morning, afternoon, and evening as 
well as the entire calendar for 1957 and 
1958 printed on the front and back 
covers—here is a calendar every single 
member of the WILPF will want to own. 
‘Here, too, is a calendar which can be 
given with price as a holiday gift, or a 
hostess gitt, to a teacher, friend or 
associate. These calendars should be 
ordered by branches immediately to 
allow time to distribute them as widely 
as possible. The price for one calendar 
is $1.25; five copies are $5.75 (or. a 
saving of 50c); 25 copies will be 
$25.00 (or a saving of $6.25). In addi- 
tion, this Department will gift-mail the 
calendar, with a gift card enclosed, at 
the $1.25 rate. for all those who wish 
to take advantage of this special service. 

A mimeographed sheet of suggested 
methods for promoting the sale of the 
Engagement Calendar is available on 
request. 


@ IS DISARMAMENT POSSIBLE, a 
new pamphlet by Jerome H. Spingarn. 
published by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee in cooperation with the Institute 
for International Order. 25c. This pam- 
pbiet presents a realistic picture of the 
problems which must be solved and the 
possible methods by which we may 
reach the goal of disarmament. Order 
direct from Public Affairs Pamphlets. 
22 E. 38th St.. New York 16. N. Y.. or 
from the WILPF Literature Department. 


The following book has been re- 
viewed for FOUR LIGHTS by Eliza- 
beth Weideman. Referent on Asia. 
WILPF: 


China. New Age and New Outlook. by 

Ping Chia Kuo. Knopf—S3.75. 

An objective account of historic 
trends and new manifestations of power 
in modern China. Even though the 
author is a former official of the Na- 
tionalist Government. he exhibits a 
quiet pride in the present accomplish- 
ments of the People’s Republic. 

He visualizes China as a balance for 
peace between the United States and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. His 
solution for easing strained Sino-Amer- 
ican relations is the inclusion of China 
is U. S. technical assistance programs! 
Large order. but trade. at least. would 
be a good beginning, 

Reviews commend it highly: WILPF 
members will find it worth reading. 


A Note from Our 


Public Relations Chairman 


As the fall season starts, with its re- 
newed activities, please remember that 
press clippings referring to WILPF in 
any connectiton are important. They 
constitute both a national record and a 
means of keeping track of publicity. 
favorable and otherwise. Please mail 
them. with date and name of paper— 
or other publication—to 


Mrs. Janet N. Neuman 
Co-Chairman Public Relations 
2815 Brandywine Street. 
Washington 8. D. C. 
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